RALPH    RASHLEIGH
You'd better learn to brighten your lamps betimes, or I'll try
what a good flogging will do to waken you up. As for you,
Jem, you ort to know better. How d'you think I'm going to
keep you in vittles, if you lie there stinking till all hours of the
morning, eh?*
'Why, Bob,' answered Jem, in a conciliatory tone, 'I
must a' overslept meself, and this young feller was natur'ly
tired after his journey.'
'Bob, indeed!' shouted the other, bridling at the old hand's
familiarity before the new man. *Mr. Arlack, or Master at
least, it's got to be in your mouth, and don't you forget it,
D'you think I went all through the misery of lagging, to be
Bobbed by you, now I have got my freedom?'
Still growling his displeasure, he led them to the house
and handed to each an out-size hoe: 'There, Jem,' he said,
*you know the new ground; go there and pitch into it with
your new mate, and I'll be down presently.'
They trudged to a distant part of the farm, where a tract
had recently been cleared of timber, and Jem explained that
they each had to get to work on a separate section, as Bob
Arlack always measured the amount of ground broken by
each, the settler always insisting upon each Government man
in his employ doing the full allotted task of thirteen super-
ficial rods, two spits deep, per day. This scheduled measure-
ment was based upon what could be done on normally
moist soil, but the land on which these two men were
put was so hard that the hoe rebounded from the sur-
face more often than it penetrated. Rashleigh assumed that
his lack of skill would be made good by use to the new job,
and wrought with a will, in the hope of developing dexterity
in this task which, by the time they went to the hut for
breakfast, had him bathed in sweat. Soon after they had
resumed work, Arlack came to inspect, and seeing how